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that to try to get the other man's point of view he would elim-
inate himself in conversation.
He delighted, while in England, in hearing unbiased criti-
cisms of Henry George when sometimes talk with strangers
would turn upon the "American inventor." Often their reac-
tions were amusing, for occasionally he found himself described
as "a Yankee with a Yankee's money-making scheme/' a "pesti-
lential agitator," or such.24 By keeping his identity unknown
he was sometimes able to argue so skillfully against his own
ideas, using the reductio ad absurdum, that he had the erst-
while antagonists finally defending the stand they had at first
condemned. He was attacked constantly by the unsympathetic
press and sometimes by anonymous letter. "An Indignant
Briton" asked angrily why he "did not before coming over here,
endeavor to convert Ms own nation to his most immoral and
dishonest doctrines?" 25
During his second English trip, old friendships were
cemented and new ones formed. Wilfred Maynell, editor of a
Catholic paper, The Weekly Register, tells the story:
It was my great privilege to introduce Henry George to Cardinal
Manning. I have a vision of the two profiles facing each other in
the dim light of the growing dusk, and I recall the emotion of tone
in which each man made frankly to the other a sort of profession
of faith. They had travelled to the same goal from opposite direc-
tions, "I loved the people," said Henry George, "and that love
brought me to Christ as their best friend and teacher." "And I,"
said the Cardinal, "loved Christ, and so learned to love the people
for whom he died."26